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NOTICE TO READERS. 


The Editor wishes tt to be distinctly understood that 
the views expressed in any Articles which may 
appear in this Fournal are only those of the 
writers, and are not to be taken as the authorita- 
tive opinions of the Unitarians as a particular 
body. Contributions of a general character are 
cordially invited for insertion in the Magazine, 
but the right of selection ts reserved, and rejected 
papers cannot be returned unless accompanied by 
the necessary number of postage stamps. Items 
of local church news will also be welcomed, 
Letters for our correspondence columns on topics 
of generalinterest are invited, but the names and 
addresses of the writers. must always be sent, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of 
good faith. All literary communications, with the 
exception of news, should be forwarded not later 
than three weeks before the date of publication to 
the Editor, the Rev. J. CLAYTON WILLIAMS, 
19, Mann Street, Hastings; and all business 
ingutries addressed to the Printer and Publisher, 
Mr. EpwWArD BALKHAM, 4, Albion Place, West 
fill, Hastings. 


EDITORIAL JOTTINGS. 


—$ Ged 


The Report of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association for the current year 
affords interesting and instructive reading, as 
giving indications of the condition of our 
grant-aided Churches. But would it not be 
well to give something more than zdications, 
many of which must necessarily be indefinite 
and unsatisfactory? The congregations 
which receive aid assuredly owe something to 
the associations thataid them. Would it not 
be wise and right to tabulate our numbers 
more than we do? There is a tendency to 
measure our losses and gains by a commer- 


cial standard, which must fail to give an | 


adequate idea of the position of a church 
as a spiritual society, not a business company, 
or a limited liability corporation. Why not 
give an annual return for each Church (1) of 
the number of voting members according to 
the Trust Deeds, as the conditions of mem- 
bership vary with different Trusts? (2) Of 
the number of seat-holders, where seat-rents 
are not abolished? (3) Of the average 
attendance at the services during the year? 
And (4) of the increase or decrease of such 
members, seat-holders, and attendants, stating 
the losses by death and removals? If such 
returns were made up at the close of April 
each year we should get a clear view of our 
position, and know distinctly how we stand 
as a body. 
* 

We notice in one of the Reports allusion to a 
death which occurred in the autumn of 1885, 
and a removal which-took place in the early 
spring of 1886. These do not legitimately 
belong to the year running from June, 1886, 
to June, 1887, and may therefore, although 
guite unintentionally, mislead in estimating 
the position of the Church. We throw out 
these suggestions as being practicable, and, 
we fancy, useful if carried out by our com- 
munity as they are carried out by our Sunday 


School Associations. 
* 


We are glad to see that Zhe Christian Life 
has noticed our Magazine, and given the 
items of intelligence concerning those 
Churches amongst which it circulates. With 
the Editor of Zhe Christian Life we think 
our simple effort must help to unite the con- 


gregations of the two counties. 
* 


Our readers will notice amongst our adver- 
tisements in this issue an announcement to 
the effect that the energetic ladies connected 
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with our church at Brighton have decided to 
carry out a sale of work in November next 
for the purpose of raising money to assist 
various useful congegational projects. We 
welcome this decision of the church, because 
it shows how alive its members are, and 
though we are sorry the place should be 
liable for the least bit of debt, we feel a just 
satisfaction in knowing that no financial in- 
cumbrances can long exist where practical 
efforts are being made to throw them off. 
We wish the enterprise of our Brighton 
friends every success, 
* * 

In our September and October number we 
have the pleasure of giving the first part of 
the Rev. C. D. Badland’s interesting account 
of “ Unitarianism in Lewes,” which we feel 
certain will have many readers. It is most 
essential that we should be acquainted as 
largely as possible with the records of the in- 
dividual churches in the district in which we 
live, because it gives us a personal interest in 
their welfare, which otherwise it would be im- 
possible to feel. We hope to be able to 
publish, when the present series of articles is 
completed, a narrative of “ Unitarianism in 
Battle,” from -the pen of Mr. Walter H. 
Burgess. 

* 
* 

We ask the particular attention of our sub- 
scribers to the article on “ Kings’ Briefs” of 
which Mr. W. Tarring, of Portsea, is the author, 
and the whole of which we print in this issue 
of our journal. It deals with interesting his- 
torical matters, which as the writer himself 
says, are not often taken up by ordinary 
chroniclers of national events and customs. 
In our next number we hope to give either 
the whole or part of a paper on the “varieties” 
of Christianity, by Mr. T. Ireland, of Horsham. 
It is needless to add we shall always be glad 
of literary contributions from any of our 
readers. 

* 
* * 

The Southern Unitarian Committee have 
not yet had an opportunity of discussing the 
question of the support they shall as a body 
accord to our magazine, but we hope when 
the matter is debated, a full consideration will 
be given to our claims to their cordial and 
hearty assistance. In the meantime we ask 
* all our friends to aid us in increasing the cir- 
culation of the journal, so that its usefulness 


may be extended and its justification for ex- 
istence made as complete and convincing as 
possible. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A DISCLAIMER. 
To the Editor. 


S1r,—In the Church News relating to Ditchling, 
which appeared in your last issue, it is stated that I 
conducted a service there on June 26th. Evidently 
some other name was meant, for I spent the whole of 
that day elsewhere, and, moreover, have never had 
any connection with the Ditchling services. 


I remain, &c., 


W. H. BURGESS. 
Crawley, July 14th, 1887. 


A PROGRAMME WANTED. 
To the Editor. 


DEAR Sir,—I fully sympathise with Mr. Hood’s 
article on ‘‘ Wanted—A Programme,” in your July 
and August number, and your editorial remarks upon 
it. Unitarians want a Programme, or a short state- 
ment whereby they can make their principles known 
to enquirers outside their body. I do not think, 
however, that it would be possible to compress such 
a statement into a single sentence, as both Mr. Hood 
and yourself endeavour to do. I believe that both 
the sets of words which you and Mr. Hood use might 
be conscientiously adopted by many other religious 
bodies in the country. Something more explicit is 
wanted to show the basis of our religious system. I 
take it that there are three main points on which we 
agree with our religious neighbours, namely (1) Faith 
in the wisdom and goodness of a Supreme Power, 
which has made.us what we are, and placed us in the 
wonderful universe in which we find curselves. (2) 
A conviction of the immortality of man. And (3) 
the responsibility of man and his judgment by God 
hereafter. At the same time, there are three main 
points in which we disagree with our neighbours, 
which points may be stated as follows: (4) We 
believe in justification by sincerity, and not by 
opinion. We think that God will judge men here- 
after according as they sincerely try to learn and to 
do what is right is Hissight. We do not believe that 
He will judge them according as they do or do not 
profess any particular creed. Even for those who do 
not believe in any God at all we think that if they 
sincerely try to learn and to do what would be right 
in the sight of a perfectly wise and good Supreme 
Being, supposing one to exist, they will fare equally 
well with ourselves. (5) We believe in the authority 
of reason, and not of the Bible. We bring the Bible 
to the test of reason, we freely criticise it, and reject 
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much in it which is found to be bad or untrue. In 
fact, antecedently to our acceptance of the first prin- 
ciple mentioned above, we put aside all alleged revela- 
tions, and look solely to the ascertained facts of 
science, history, and human nature, and find ourselves 
and the universe around us one mighty miracle, and 
place our faith in the God who has wrought it. We 
regard our reason, or reason and conscience, if we 
use two words for our internal perceptions, as given 
us by God to enable us to learn His will, as well as to 
attain other knowledge. Lastly, we regard all the 
systems of religion which exist in the world as having 
arisen out of the attempts of devout men to express 
the faith which we ourselves feel, but naturally differ- 
ing according to the circumstances of their founders 
and subsequent builders ; and in that sense we feel 
that our faith is the faith of the prophets, as Mr. 
Hood expresses it. I may add that I do not imagine 
that it would be easy to get many Unitarians to agree 
to adopt any one Programme as an expression of 
their faith ; but there is another course which may 
easily be adopted, that is to” say, every Unitarian 
minister can very easily draw up and publish his own 
statement of the principles of his teaching. In doing 
so, he could avail himself of any statements published 
by his brother ministers, and revise his own statement 
from time to time. I wish this course were generally 
adopted; and I believe also that our Unitarian 
magazines and newspapers would do good service in 
collecting all such statements, and bringing them 
before the notice of their readers. ‘Chere would, no 
doubt, be great difference in the wording of the 
different Programmes, but I believe that they would 
all be found to breathe the same spirit. 


Yours very truly, 


AW De LYSSEIN: 
London, July 2oth, 1887. 


THE CHILDREN’S PAGE, 


BILL’S REVENGE; or, 
ENEMIES. 


To look at Bill Smith you would not think he was 
a brave lad. His face was very pale and thin, and 
his eyes had a quiet, timid look in them. Every- 
thing about him seemed to say that he was poor and 
feeble and shy. If the lads shcuted after him, and 
called him names, he hastened on, and you would 
only guess that he felt what they said by the flash 
that came into his face. Bill never shouted back to 
the fellows who thus teased him, Perhaps you think 
that he was afraid: and perhaps he was. I don’t 
know, only I don’t think that he was. 

Bill was not a saint, I daresay—not an angel some- 
how got away from heaven, dressed in human rags, 
to show us how gvod people can be even if they don’t 
have fine clothes. Most likely his father and mother 
and his brothers and sisters at home knew quite well 
that Bill was just a boy--not much worse, neither 
much better, than lads usually are. 

Next door but one to Bill lived Dick Jones, Sandy 


LOVE YOUR 


Dick as the lads called him, from the colour of his 
hair. Dick was a big, over-grown, blustering lad, up 
to all kinds of mischief, perhaps merely for the sake 
of mischief, and not from any bad intention. But if 
somebody’s window happened to get broken, ora dog 
Was found running away with a tin can tied to its 
tail, or a neighbour’s door and shutter got fastened 
together in the winter night, it was sure to be said, 
‘* Oh, that’s that Dick Jones,” or, ‘‘ Oh, Sandy Dick 
did it.” Somehow, whether he deserved it or not, 
Dick had got a bad name, and it stuck to him like 
birdlime, 

Although Bill and Dick were such near neighbours, 
they did not often play together, for Dick was much 
too rough a playmate for the poor feeble Bill. And 
I am afraid there was some truth in what the lads 
said about Sandy Dick ‘‘ putting on”’ the lesser and 
weaker ‘‘chaps.” At any rate he was their leader 
in all the games, and the lads always did what Sandy 
told them. 

One night, at the end of November, Dick proposed 
to his companions that they should go into the 
blacksmith’s yard and loose a favourite rabbit out of 
its hutch. It so happened that Bill was one of the 
lads who met for play that night, but he refused to 
have anything to do with the rabbit-hutch. 

‘©Get out, you white-faced little coward,” said 
Sandy, ‘‘what harm will it do? We can catch it 
and put it back again.” 

‘““ Well, I shan’t have nothin to do withit. The 
rabbit might be lost or killed, and then there ’ud bea 
precious row, and we should just drop into it,” said 
Bill. 

‘Go to your Granny, you timid little beggar. 
You're afraid, that’s what you are,” said Dick, and 
creeping up to Bill he said, sneeringly, ‘* You daren’¢ 
come with us, you water-hearted little rascal.” 

“¢T shan’t come, that’s all, so say no more about 
it,” quietly answered Bill. 

Sandy Dick and the other lads went up to the top 
of the road on their mischievious errand. ‘The black- 
smith’s shop and house stood a little apart from the 
other houses: and the house had a small garden in 
the front of it. By quietly lifting the latch of the 
garden wicket, the lads could creep round the house 
to the yard in the rear, where the rabbit-hutch was 
placed. This they did, very noiselessly, so that they 
were not heard. 

Unfortunately for Bill, he walked up to the garden 
wicket and stood there, instead of going home, or 
quite away from the scene of mischief. He had not 
waited long before he saw the rabbit, freed from the 
hutch, run round the corner of the house into the 
garden. It wasa beautiful creature, with long wLite 
fur, which made it easy for Bill to see it. 

Just at this moment a terrier dog ran up the road 
into the garden, and barking sharply as he scented 
the prey, he seized the rabbit, which uttered a clear, 
piercing squeal, The blacksmith heard the bark and 
squeal, and was opening his door to see what was 
the cause, when Bill rushed into the garden with the 
intention of releasing the rabbit from the dog. 

At thesame moment Sandy and the other lads came 
running fromthe yard—but sceing how matters stood, 
bolted through a gap in the hedge and made off down 
the lane towards the church. 

The blacksmith caught Bill by the collar, ‘* Hollo ! 
you young vagabond; what are you dcing here | 
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should like to know?” 

“Nothin, please,” said Bill, ‘‘ only I was going to 
get the rabbit from the dog.” 

‘Rabbit ! what rabbit, eh?” and turning his gaze 
in the direction of the garden hedge, he saw his pet» 
being mangled by the dog. Dragging Bill with him 
he approached the animal, and kicked him off. And 
there lay poor bunny, her fur torn from her neck, her 
blood flowing from the terrier’s tooth wounds—and 
dying. 

“‘So this is your little game, is it?” said the 
blacksmith, ‘‘ Nothin to amuse you but getting my 
rabbit killed. You thought it good fun, didn’t you? 
T’ll pay you for this, you rascal,” 

“T didn’t do it. I never was a-near the rabbit till 
I was running to take it from the dog; indeed I 
wasn’t. It was Sandy Dick and the other lads.” 

“‘Oh ! yea, a fine tale, when I caught you on the 
spot. Take that,” said the burly fellow, with a slap 
on the side of the face which sent poor Bill stagger- 
ing to the ground. 

“* Give it him, the mean, lying sneak,” said a voice 
from behind the hedge. It was Sandy Dick, who, 
having returned, crouched under the hedge watching 
the scene between the blacksmith and Bill. ‘* Give 
it him, he deserves it all, and more, for his lies.” 

The smith, taking the thick leather belt from his 
waist, gave the innocent Bill a smart drubbing, which 
made the poor lad feel sore for several days. How- 
ever, Bill went quietly home, and told no one of 
what had taken place. 

Months passed away, but neithcr Bill nor Sandy 
Dick forgot that night. Dick felt that he was a 
coward for allowing the weak and innocent lad to get 
such a thrashing. But he was too mean-spirited to 
express the regret he could not smother. He was 
ashamed to meet Bill, and took every opportunity of 
shunning him, 

June had come ; the roses were iu bloom ; the hay- 
makers were busy in the meadows. The lads were 
one noon bathing in the river, Sandy Dick being as 
usual the leader. He had ventured into the deepest 
part of the stream, though he could not swim. All 
at once he uttered a wild cry for help, but none of 
the lads dared to go to assist him, they were all 
afraid of being drowned. At this moment, Bill was 
coming along the river path with a rope, carrying it 
to Farmer Wilson’s field to tie the hayload on the 
waggon. Seeing Sandy Dick’s danger, Bill pulled 
off his boots, tied one end of the rope to the stump 
of a pollard willow on the bank, and holding the 
other end in his hand, plunged into the stream, Ie 
was a good swimmer, and soon reached the rapidly 
sinking Dick, who had been seized with severe 
cramp. He quickly fastened the rope round Dick’s 
waist, and shouting to the lads to pull, he clasped 
Dick with his left arm, and struck out for the shore 
with his nght. Almost exhausted, he reached the 
bank with his burden, aided by the lads pulling, as 
he directed, at the rope. Then all the fellows set to 
work to rub poor Dick, which they did vigorously, 
This brought him back to consciousness, and the first 
object he saw was Bill, very pale, and his clothes 
dripping with water, bending down at his side. 
When Dick was quite recovered, the lads told him 
the story of his rescue. He looked at Bill, and then 
the tears came into his eyes as he said, ‘‘ Thank you, 
I did not deserve it from you.” 


Bill, now that Sandy Dick was safe, ran home to 
change his clothes. 

From that day, Dick was Bill’s especial friend. 
The coals of fire had been heaped on the enemy’s 
head, and the enemy’s heart had been won. 

This was Bill’s revenge. He had not the courage 
to give blow for blow, but he had the higher courage 


which returns good for evil. 
THE EDITOR. 


Work. 


Rich or poor, or great or small, 
God appoints us workers all. 
Hearts were given to feel for grief, 
Heads to think to plan relief, 
Hands to work for daily food ; 
God in wisdom saw this good. 
Where is ignorance, want, or care, 
Work for feeling hearts is there ; 
Wise man there is work for thee, 
Idle thou art not meant to be. 
None may sit with folded hands, 
Proudly issuing commands ; 
Doing nought to bless or aid, 
Of the slightest toil afraid. 

JANE ASHBY. 


Unitarians in Parliament. 


The Unitarian Church is, we believe, next 
to the Anglican Communion, the most widely 
represented religious denomination in the 
House of Commons. ‘There are nearly forty 
Members of Parliament—almost all Liberals 
in policy—who belong to our body and who 
profess our distinctive tenets. Amongst those 
who have recently been prominently before 
the public, are Mr. John Tomlinson Brunner 
of the Northwich Division of Cheshire, who 
only won the seat a few weeks ago, and Sir 
Henry Enfield Roscoe of the Southern Divi- 
sion of Manchester, who has been elected 
President of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science for 1887. Birming- 
ham has six Members and three of these are 
Unitarians—Mr. Joseph Chamberlain of the 
Western Division, Mr. William Kenrick of the 
Northern Division and Mr. Jesse Collings of 
the Bordesley Division. and two of the Lanca- 
shire Members are of the same religious 
persuasion—Mr. Richard Peacock of the 
Gorton Division, and Mr. Caleb Wright of 
Leigh Division. The Irish Parliamentary 
Party has 86 Members, and of these 8 are 
Protestants, one of whom—Mr., John Pinker- 
ton, of Galway City—is a Unitarian. 
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The Rev. Henry Acton. 
(Concluded from our last). 


R. Acton’s superiority as a preacher, was very 
strikingly displayed in his controversy with 
the Rey. D. Bagot, a distinguished clergyman 

of the Church of England, and a violent op- 

ponent of Unitananism, who, whilst on a visit to 
Exeter, in the year 1835, delivered a series of dis- 
courses on ‘* The proper Diety of Christ,” in which 
he attacked the opinions and reasonings of those 
whom he designated Arians and Socinians, and from 
the pulpit called upon Unitarian ministers of the city 
to reply to his arguments, if they were able to answer 
sthem. Mr. Acton was present and heard this chal- 
lenge, and immediately perceived that there was but 
one course for him to pursue. ‘‘I felt,’’ he observes, 
in referring to it, ‘that it was due to myself, due to 
my respected congregation, and above all, due to the 
sacred value and importance of the principles in 
which I rejoice, that, relying on the support and 
blessing of God, I should undertake the defence of 
those doctrines which I believe to be the pure truths 
of the Gospel.” And nobly did he executé his task. 
His lectures were considered a masterly defence of 
Unitarian Christianity. They presented under a new 
aspect, an old and worn controversy. They were 
delivered extempore, and printed from the notes of 
the shorthand writer. Not a line of them was 
written before he went into the pulpit, and yet what 
fine specimens of reasoning and eloquence they are 
said to contain. Never, perhaps, did Mr. Acton ap- 
pear to greater advantage than under the powerful 
excitement which this occasion produced. He knew 
and felt the importance of the work he had under- 
taken. He was. deeply anxious that the cause of 
divine truth should not suffer in his hands. He was 
aware how much depended upon the issue of the con- 
troversy in which he was engaged,-and the result 
showed that he was ‘fa workman who needed not to 
be ashamed.” The lectures were heard with intense 
interest by immense congregations, comprising per- 
sons of all denominations, and universal admiration 
was called forth by the talents and resources which 
they displayed. His own people testified their grate- 
ful sense of their pastor’s services by presenting him 
with a handsome testimony of their regard. He hed 
the satisfaction also of knowing that they were all 
confirmed in their Scriptural faith by the efforts which 
he had made for this purpose, and the lectures were 
published at their earnest request. “There are many 
passages from this volume which one would like to 
quote, but there is one extract with respect to the 
charge that Unitarian Christianity does not meet the 
wants of the poor, which will perhaps serve to show the 
force with which Mr. Acton replied to his unscrupul- 
ous assailant, and answered his objections. ‘* My 
reverend opponent alleges that the Unitanan doctrine 
is wholly unsuited to the simple and unsophisticated 
minds of tke poor. ‘How many of the poor,’ he 
exclaims, ‘embrace this doctrine’? I answer, 
‘Vhousands, very many thousands of the poor have 
embraced this doctrine,’ and let me tell my reverend 
opponent, that thousands more would embrace it, if 
he, and such as he, did not constantly impose on the 
credulity of the simple-miaded poor by giving talse 
epreseatations of the Unitirian doctrine, if he, and 


such as he, did not employ all their influence, personal 
and clerical, to fright the poor from attending to a 
doctrine which they are told is a damnable heresy. 
I could tell you many authentic stories, my brethren, 
and some of no very distant date, which would go far 
to account for the fact that the poor do not more 
readily and openly profess the Unitarian doctrines: 
But I say, that the fact itself is by no means so 
general as my opponent would represent. I, at least, 
have always found the poor, the serious, honest, 
thoughtful poor, amongst the very best of Unitarians, 
the most consistent in their profession, and evidently 
deriving the greatest benefit from the cheering influ- 
ences of their faith. I say this without meaning any 
disparagement to the rich, who when they abide 
firmly by this unpopular doctrine, notwithstanding 
the unpleasantness to which it often exposes them in 
the world, are entitled to much commendation. But 
I repeat it, that I have generally found the virtuous 
and pious poor best prepared to enjoy the good influ- 
ences of a simple faith in the unity and paternity of 
God. How can it be otherwise ? What does a poor 
man require of his religion? What kind of a religion 
is it which he in particular needs, to meet his peculiar 
condition? I take it that a poor man’s religion should 
be a plain religion, one which, in all its essential 
articles, lies within the grasp of his own plain under- 
standing, which does not require to be nicely ex- 
plained to him by his priest, lest he should believe 
that three eternals are not more than one eternal, 
and thereupon without doubt perish everlastingly. 
I say that a poor man’s best religion must be 
emphatically a plain, simple, reasonable religion, 
otherwise it cannot in truth be his religion, it cannot 
be the sincere, rational belief of his own mind, it is 
merely the religion of another man, in the truth of 
which he is taught that he must implicitsy confide. 
Can it then be pretended for a moment that there is 
in this respect any comparison to be made between 
the Athanasian creed and the Scriptures? ‘There is 
but one God, and one Mediator between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus.’ Impossible ! the latter 
is the only suitable faith for the poor, as they will be 
brought to understand, in God’s own time and manner. 
Again, I maintain that a poor man’s religion should 
be one which most clearly, most largely, and most 
consistently reveals to his mind the infinite paternal 
compassion of God, as the impartial Father of all 
mankind. The poor man needs to be cheered and 
consoled under the many privations and difficulties to 
which his earthly lot exposes him. I contend that he 
will find this consclation abundantly in Unitarian 
views of the providence, government, and final pur- 
poses of God, as revealed in the Gespel. Our faith 
is incumbered with no subtleties on this subject, any 
more than on the subject of the nature of God. We 
see nothing in the Scriptures about the infinite diff- 
calty of reconciling the mercy with the jnstice of 
God. We find Him uniformly represented there 
as the Father of mercies, ever ready to exercise 
compassion towards all who seek it. We believe 
that His redeeming love is co-extensive with His 
creating and preserving goodness. Under the in- 
fluence of such a faith, the poor man can Icok up 
to heaven, through the clouds and mists of earth, 
and drink in hope, and consolation, and joy, from 
the beams of his Father’s c untenance.” Another 
course of lectures by Mr. Acton, which awakencd 
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great attention in Exeter, was on the subject of 
Apostolical Succession. He entered largely into the 
Scriptural evidence on this important subject, and 
proved most completely that ‘‘ there is nothing in the 
New Testament which wears the slightest appearance 
of a direct, solemn, positive appointment of Jesus 
Christ, that, under the Gospel dispensation, the office 
of ministering to men in holy things should be re- 
stricted to an order of persons, regularly succeeding 
His Apostles in an unbroken line of descent, by 
episcopal ordination. He then reviewed the historical 
testimony, and the general reasoning which are urged 
by the advocates of Apostolical Succession, in support 
of their bold pretensions and showed that they are 
without solid foundation. And finally he pointed 
out the anti-social and and Anti-Christian con- 
sequences flowing from this doctrine, against which 
he thought it proper that the people of this country 
should receive timely and repeated warning. ‘These 
lectures were published at the request of his congre- 
gation. They display the peculiar excellences of 
their author as a preacher and a writer, and his re- 
markable faculty of making the most abstruse subjects 
interesting to a popular assembly. They are an able 
contribution to the cause of Christian truth, liberty 
and charity, and a masterly rebuke and exposure of 
pretensions which are presumptuous and Unchristian 
in their character and most injurious in their tendency 
But Mr. Acton did not confine his services to the 
pulpit, and to the performances of the sacred duties 
of his profession. Though ever averse to public 
diplay, yet whenever he felt that he was called upon 
to assist in any great movement, having for its ob- 
ject the welfare and happiness of his fellow-creatures, 
he was always ready to lend his powerful aid. 
Scarcely any meeting of importance was held in Exeter 
during his twenty years ministry, for the promotion 
of knowledge and liberty, at which he had not been 
present and taken a prominent part. He felt a deep 
interest in political questions. And there were times 
when he thought it perfectly compatible with his 
character as a minister of the Gospel, to appear be- 
fore his fellow-citizens as the advocate of principles 
which he believed to be essential to national pros- 
perity and happiness. His conduct on such occasions 
was calm and dignified. He never forgot the 
Christian in the politician. He was candid to his 
opponents and they treated him with respect. His 
speeches were always to the purpose, manly, clear 
and forcible. and delivered with the earnestness of 
deep conviction. When he rose to speak, the silence 
that immediately followed, showed that something 
worth hearing was anticipated, and he seldom dis- 
appointed the expectation which he excited. Some 
of his addresses under these circumstances were of 
great power, and were long remembered with plea- 
sure by those on whose delighted ears they fell. 
Especially may be mentioned, his speeches on the 
Repeal of the Corporation and Test Acts, which 
may perhaps be regarded as his greatest effort in this 
way. They were indeed beautiful specimens of 
powerful reasoning, and splendid eloquence. Mr. 
Acton had only just passed the middle period of life 
when he was almost suddenly cut down and borne to 
the grave. He had, only a few weeks before his 
death, attended a conference of his brethren at 
Taunton, presided over their deliberations with his 
accustomed ability and spoke with great energy and 


effect. But his end drew near. 
August, 1843, soon after retiring to rest he sustained 
a severe attack of paralysis and on the 22nd, six days 
after his seizure, he passed away. The Exeter Press 
bore witness to his virtues and talents and to his ex- 
cellent qualities in every relation of life. Those who 
had been opposed to him upon public and vital ques- 
tions of a political and religious nature, in times of 
no ordinary excitement, most readily testified to the 
honourable and manly feeling, the commanding ability, 
the fairness in controversy, and the urbanity of 
manners, which le had always displayed, and de- 
clared that the weight of his character ‘‘ was sufficient 
to stamprespectability uponany party.”” In conclusion 
I will quote a few lines of the Rev. J. Reynell Wre- 
ford, who was the companion of Mr. Acton in his 
youthful studies under Dr. Morell, then Unitarian 
minister of our Brighton Chapel.- He was his at- 
tached friend through life. He says: ‘‘ His faith 
in revealed religion was strong and unwavering, his 
mind was truly philosophic, but his philosophy was 
that of a Christian, it was the anchor of his soul, sure 
and steadfast. His reverence for the character and 
instructions of Jesus Christ was profound, his piety 
was fervent and sincere, but his detestation of cant, 
hypocrisy and ostentation, made him shrink from any 
display of it. In the pulpit and other places where 
he appeared in public, he was ever the intrepid, 
zealous, eloquent and enlightened advocate of pure 
and undefiled religion, of truth, liberty and virtue. 
Against tyranny, oppression and injustice of every 
kind his voice was uplifted with powerful energy, but 
if his opponents found him a formidable adversary, 
they never found him dogmatical and overbearing, or 
violating the laws of courtesy and Christian charity. 
To his high intellectual endowments and qualifications 
were added many exterior advantages, his rich 
sonorous voice, his appropriate action, his energetic 
delivery, his comely features and his tall and manly 
form, all tended to give weight to the lessons of 
wisdom which flowed from his eloquent tongue.” 
A memoir of his life by the Revs. W. Jamesand J. R. 
Wreford, together with 14 of his sermons, was 
published in 1846. 
TKS 


TO} 
Unitarianism in Lewes. 


HE History of Lewes,” published in two 
large volumes, in 1824, by the Rev. T. 

W. Horsfield, the Unitarian minister in 

the town, contains a brief but full history of 
the chapel in which he ministered, down to 
the year 1817, the date of his own appoint- 
ment. It will be best to copy Mr. Horsfield’s 
account with only a few slight alterations, 
and the embodiment of notes in condensed 
form in the text. It is headed “The Uni- 
tarian or Westgate Meeting ”—meeting or 
meeting-house being the old dissenting name 
for what we now less appropriately call 
chapels. ‘This ancient building stands only 
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a few yards to the south-east of the site of 
the ancient West-gate of the borough. It 
was originally built as a town residence of 
George Going, but was afterwards converted 
into an inn. At what period it underwent 
this change is uncertain. But so early as 
the zoth of Elizabeth, (1578), it is described 
in a deed bearing that date as an inn, having 
the sign of the Bull. And still in 1887 it 
would be recognised by some of the older 
inhabitants, under the name of the Bull Inn 
Chapel. It was occupied as an inn till 1687, 
-when James II. published his Declaration of 


Indulgence, in the hope of winning the sup-’ 


port of the Dissenters. In that year the Rey. 
Edward ,Newton, who had formerly been 
minister of St. Anne’s, but was ejected for 
non-conformity, again ventured publicly to 
discharge his official duties, and for that pur- 
pose fitted up part of the premises as a chapel, 
and continue to officiate alone therein till 
1695, when -he was aided in the discharge of 
his pastoral duties by the Rev. Thomas 
Barnard, whom he had assisted in ordaining 
at Glynde about 8 years before. This Mr. 
Edward Newton, M.A., of Baliol College, 
Oxford, of which he was afterwards fellow, 
was born at Maidstone, and ordained by the 
Presbytery of Salisbury, in St. Thomas’s 
Church, of that city 1652. He began his 
ministry at Kingston-by-sea, and there con- 
tinued four or five years. This parish had 
but three houses but so many people came 
from neighbouring parishes, that he hada good 
auditory. He afterwards succeeded his father- 
inlaw, Mr. B. Pickering, in Lewes and 
Southover, preaching one part of the day at 
each place with general acceptance till after 
the Restoration, being attended even by the 
Royalists. After he was ejected from his 
living in 1662, he continued to preach _pri- 
vately, sharing in the hardships of the 
Dissenters. After the Five Mile Act he was 
forced to be a stranger to his house and 
family, warrants were frequently out against 
him, but he was never taken, though his own 
house and the houses of his friends were 
often searched for him. Mr. Barnard and he 
continued their joint labours till r7or, when 
a difference arising as to the enlargement of 
the meeting-house, which had become 
insufficient for the rapidly increasing congre- 
gation, a separation took place. As Mr. 
Ba yard had purchased the premises in 1698 
he of course retained possession of them, and 


Mr. Newton opened another place in Crown 
Lane, where he continued to officiate for 
some years, untill protracted age and in- 
creasing infirmities compelled him, in 1709, 
to resign his office. He died January, 1712, 
at the age of 84 or 85. In 1711, a union 
was effected between a congregation that 
had been for some time under the care of the 
Rey. J. Olive, and. the one assembling in the 
Westgate Meeting-house, and from that time 
to the resignation of Mr. Barnard, the united 
congregation was supplied with two ministers. 
At the death of Mr. Olive, the Rev. Ebenezer 
Johnston was elected in his room. He was 
born at Drumfries, in Scotland, and prepared 
for the ministry at the Academy of Dr. 
Doddridge, who gave the charge at his or- 
dination at Lewes. He died at Brighton, in 
1791, aged 72 years. In 1756 the congre- 
gation of dissenters, who had assembled in a 
chapel situated in Watergate Lane, united 
with the congregation at the Westgate 
meeting. The Rev. J. Watkins, who had 
succeeded the Rey. Mr. Force, in the former 
place, resigned, and Mr. Johnston continued 
minister of the united people till 1781, when he 
was succeeded by—1781, W. Johnson; 1783, 
Richard Shiells; 1788, W. Evans Bishop ; 

1790, John Langdon ; 1794, Evan Davies; 

1803, Samuel Parker; 1811 ; William Johnston ; 

1817, W. Horsfield. The building has evident 
marks of great antiquity. The walls are of 
an extraordinary thickness, and the windows 
are large in massive stone frames. Seen from 
the south of the town this structure has a 
noble appearance, being considerably elevated 
above the buil dings i inits front. The northern 
side is hid by mean and obscure dwellings. 


C. D. BADLAND. 
(To be continued). 


/ 10% 


The Inspiration of the Bible. 


HE Inspiration of the Bible is a question 
upon which we must all necessarily 
look with a great deal of interest, not 

simply because it involves so many grave 
problems which have yet to be solved, but 
because it is put forward by our orthodox 
friends in a manner which though it amuses 
us, calls for our indignant repudiation. This 
of course is speaking generally, for there are 
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some who array themselves, whose views are 
less shortsighted and foolish, and whose sym- 
pathies are more liberal and broad, Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone’s ideas on this doctrine are sure 
to have considerable weight with the majority 
of the people who admire his vast learning 
and stupendous genius. In an article on 
“The Proem to Genesis,” which he contributed 
to Zhe Nineteenth Century, for Jannary, 
1886, he says, “It-is perfectly conceivable 
that a document penned by the human hand 
and transmitted by human means, may con- 
tain matter questionable, uncertain, or even 


mistaken, and yet may by its contents as a’ 


whole present such festezs [proof, argument, 
or assurance,] such moral proofs of truth 
divinely imparted, as ought irrefragably pvo 
tanéoto command, assent, and govern practice,” 
(p. 16). We can at least appreciate and 
understand words like these, and we give them 
our hearty approval and endorsement, not so 
much on account of the distinguished man 
who writes them, as on account of their ex- 
pressing a great fact which we all recognise 
and believe in. That fact is that anything 
that is done by man is more or less fallible 
—that is to say, it may be done wrongly and 
inadequately and invariably is. Has man 
executed anything yet which cannot be im- 
proved upon? ‘That is a test question, and 
one which I desire to apply to the doctrine of 
the literal inspiration of the Bible in order to 
see whether the Scriptures are entitled in this 
respect to any higher place than the rest of 
those great works of the present age, and of 
past epochs, which owe their material exis- 
tence to the ingenuity of man. Ihave termed 
this notion—the orthodox idea—of the in- 
spiration of the Christian Scriptures, a doctrine, 
and such I think it honestly can be called. 
Lord Acton says that one of Baur’s conten- 
tions is that ‘‘ Doctrines are developed out of 
notions, not out of events.” (‘‘German 
Schools of History,” in Zhe English Historical 
Review for April, 1886, p. 25.) Iam inclined 
to believe in that theory, though I should 
prefer to modify it by thinking that the events 
to a certain extent are responsible for the 
notions. ‘This may be said to be peculiarly 
the case with respect to the doctrine we are 
now dealing with. There came a time in 
the history of Christianity when it seemed 
necessary for its disciples to have an infallible 
oracle to which they could appeal and to 
whose decisions there should be no question. 


seems to know. 


That was the event. The requisite authority 
was invested in the Scriptures, and it was 
sought by that means to tie down the ex- 
panding opinions of growing ages, to the 
ideas of hundreds of years previously. That 
was the notion out of which the doctrine 
arose, and to which the event gave birth. 
Let us glance at the position this dogma holds 
now amongst those who are termed orthodox 
Christians. Dr. John Eadie, Professor of 
Literature to the United Presbyterian Church, 
writing in 1859, lays it down that “ Inspira- 
tion belongs to every part of Scripture, relates 
to words as well as thoughts, and is quite 
compatible with any difference of style ex- 
hibited by the sacred writers, and with any 
various readings which the industry of critics 
has collected.” (‘The Biblical Cyclopedia,” 
7th Edition, Article on ‘ Inspiration,” p. 516). 
This surely is plain enough, but Dr. Eadie 
tells us still more openly that inspiration must 
be complete in every way and that “The 
message must come to us as wholly God’s, 
without any human admixture.” “The in- 
spired man,” he remarks again, “must be 
infallibly guided in his selection of words.” 
(Ibid). The Rev. James Austin Bastow, 
defines inspiration to be “The mysterious 
power exercised by the Spirit of God upon 
the minds of the authors of the writings of the 
Old and New Testaments, causing them to 
write, and guiding them in writing even to 
the application of the words they have used, 
in order to preserve their statements from 
error and to guarantee their authenticity and 
truth.” (“A Bible Dictionary,” New Edition, 
Article on “Inspiration,” p..357). He also 
wrotein 1859. I have taken these definitions 
because they are concise and short, but they 
substantially represent the position of or- 
thodox people to-day, and answer the same 
purpose as if I had quoted from more recent 
works. Now let us face this important ques- 
tion fairly and squarely. What is it we have 
to confront when we say, the whole Bible is 
entirely inspired—that every word of it, every 
sentence, every verse, and every chapter is 
literally dictated by God? Why that we are 
holding a theory which is utterly without 
reason, utterly without argument, and utterly 
without foundation. How do we know that 
the Bible is inspired in this sense at all? 
Where and from whom did we get our original 
information on this vital point? No one 
The word “ Inspiration” is 
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in this case merely a question-begging word. 
The principle is simply assumed at the outset, 
and all arguments are based on it—the 
principle itself is not founded on any given 
reasons. We are told of internal evidence 
and pointed to the code of morals which is 
taught in the Bible. I can only reply that 
we require something more than internal evi- 
dence, and as for the code of. morals, the 
least I ought to say is that though in this re- 
spect the New Testament is pretty sound, the 

Id is certainly not what it might be. Even 
if we admit the force of the remark in the 
Second Epistle to Timothy, “ All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God,” we only receive 
support for our own contention which is 
supplied by the words of Mr. Gladstone I 
have quoted, that the Bible is certainly to a 
limited extent inspired. Some of us too 
might even be disposed to argue that the 
word “ Scripture” in that verse may reasonably 
be made to include and apply to the sacred 
books of other nations as well as to those of 
the Jews and Gentiles. Let me say at once 
that there is not the least countenance given 
to the doctrine of the infallibility of the Bible 
in the work itself. The dogma is entirely of 
human origin. In spite of this however, we 
are threatened by our orthodox comtemp- 
oraries with everlasting punishment and 
damnation if we do not accept this notion 
unreservedly. They will not argue with us 
on this great question. They demand im- 
plicit telief or none at all. ~Yet I do not 
wish it to be understood from what I have 
said, that there are no people in this world 
who take a sort of compromising position. 
There are a few but they only admit that now 
and again a word may possibly be wrong 
—nothing more. This is by no means 
the freedom that we want. The unrestraint 
we desire is the liberty which enables us not 
only to reject wrong words and false sentences, 
but incorrect ideas and bad morals as well. 
We are determined that if there is anything 
in the Scriptures which shocks our inner 
consciousness and contradicts our rcason, we 
will cast it off and will not blaspheme God so 
glaringly as to accept it as being right and 
proper because it is found in a certain col- 
lection of ancient writings. 


BEATRICE ROSEBERY. 


(Zo be Concluded). 


Kings’ Briefs. 


INGS’ Briefs, known under a variety of 
descriptions as Kings’ Letters, Orders 
in Council, Patents of Alms, Letters 

Patent, Fire Briefs, Church Briefs, &c., &c., 
have played an important part in the social 
history of our country, yet our national his- 
torians have been remarkably silent concerning 
them. From the custom of requiring the 
Brief to be returned, with the amount of 
money collected on it, endorsed on the back, 
no doubt arises the fact, of so few of them 
being preserved to us, and that in a measure, 
so little is known about them. Iam indebted 
to a privately printed work, by the late Mr. 
Cornelius Walford, for a great deal of in- 
formation. He mentions asa noticeable fact, 
that, the Rev. T. Walker, Vicar of Cleat, 
kept a register of Briefs upon which collections 
were made in his church, and gives a list of 
them. In connection with the High Street 
Chapel, Portsmouth, is a book of even greater 
interest, being the actual receipts given by 
the collectors, on each Brief from 1707 to 
1823. During this period there were but four 
ministers, and the entries are all in the hand- 
writing of the minister of the time, to which 
I shall refer later on. The term ‘*‘Brief has 
several significations. Just as the brief of a 
Barrister, is a reswme of the case to be sub- 
mitted to him, so “ Apostolic Briefs” were 
distinguished from “ Papal Bulls’ which are 
lengthy and formal, and are always written 
on parchment. Briefs, on the contrary, were 
originally always written on paper, without 
preface or preamble. Cowell's “Law Dic- 
tionary” gives the origin of the term thus :— 
«« Any writ or precept from the King, was called 
Breve, which we still retain in the name A7zef. 
The King’s Letters Patent to poor sufferers 
for collection.” The purposes for which they 
were issued, varied considerably, but we may 
take it for granted, that, the design was 
usually of a charitable character, but not al- 
ways so. The Church exercised the right to 
issue them, not only pricr to, but coeval with 
the Sovereign at one period. The machinery 
for putting them in motion, seems to have 
been, in early times, by the interest of some 
person of distinction in the court of the 
sovereign. In later times, (17th Century), by 
certificate of Quarter Sessions or as in the 
City of London (1712) dy the Mayor and 
aldermen. Briefs were usually addressed to 
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the clergy and churchwardens of the parishes, 
hamlets andtownships ofthe Kingdom. They 
were directed to be read “in extenso” from 
the pulpit, during the service, and at its close 
the clerk stood at the door with the money- 
box, exclaiming, “‘ Please remember the brief.” 
At a later period, this was followed by a 
house to house visitation by the churchwardens 
and beadles of the parishes. ‘The sums col- 
lected were ordered to be endorsed in words, 
(not figures) on the back of the document. 

1206. King John issued a proclamation 
for a collection for the Redemption of Christian 
Captives taken or sold into slavery. 

1247. The earliest Church Brief ze. issued 
under the authority of the Church, is of this 
date, when William, Bishop of Sabina, made 
a demand on behalf of the /ospztal of St. 
John the Evangelist, at Cambridge. In 
return for their alms, all givers had remission 
from penance for forty days. 

1337, - Lhe records ‘of. the borough “of 
Southampton have the following entries : 
“* Chancellor’s clerks for Briefs, 20s ;” “ Seal- 
ing seven Briefs, 33s. 6d.” 

1423. (1. Henry vi). A Brief was issued 
for the repair of Salisbury Cathedral. 

1553. (27. Henry viii). Atthis time Parish 
registers were ordered to be kept, and it is 
from them we get the earliest distinct record 
of the issuing of Briefs, but it was long after 
this that the custom became general. 

1582. <A conflict arose between the Cor- 
poration of the City of London and the clergy, 
regarding the practice of collecting upon 
Briefs within the city ; the Lord Mayor claim- 
ing the “right and ancient usage of the city.” 

1625. (i. Car.1). Under date of August 
rith, letters patent were issued from Oxford 
fora general collection for the poor of London 
and Westminster. It was probably about 
this time, that the sole prerogative of authoriz- 
ing Briefs was assumed by the Crown. In 
November, 1625, Lord Mayor Cotton asked 
the Council that the “ AZoney collected on briefs 
may be paid over to the city”—the want and 
misery being very great. From this time 
forgeries and other abuses appear to have 
crept in, until the reign of Anne, when an 
act was passed to regulate them. 

D705. (4. Anne Chad). Recites “4x 
Act for the better collecting Charity Money on 


Briefs, by Letters Patent, and preventing 


abuses tn relation to such Charcties.” 
The first printed Brief is recorded in the 


year 1630, June 3oth, (6. Car. 1). for the 
benefit of the town of Cambridge, after the 
visitation of the plague, and as the preamble 
seems to have been retained in after years, I 
give it in full. 

“To alland singular Archbishops, Bishops, 
Archdeacons, Deans, and their officials, Par- 
sons, Vicars, Curates, and to all sperztual 
persons, end also to all Justices of Peace, 
Mayors, Sheriffs, Bayliffes, Constables, Church- 
wardens and Head Boroughs, and to all officers 
of Cities, Boroughs, Towns, and Corporations, 
and to all other officers, mznzsters and subjects 
whatsoever they be.” Cromwell, by order in 
Council, 18th of May 1633, directed a col- 
lection to be made on behalf of sufferers by 
fire, at the town of Marlborough, Wilts, and 
is credited with being a generous contributor 
himself. Large sums of money were often 
raised for charitable purposes, of a varied 
nature. The relief of Protestants in Ireland 
and different parts of the Continent, “‘ Poor 
Palatinates,” repairs of parish churches and 
losses by fire and inundations, the later items 
in the Portsmouth record being entirely for 
those purposes. Notwithstanding the regula- 
tions introduced by the Act of Anne, abuses 
continued to exist, and great dissatisfaction 
ensued. Until 1818-19, the sums raised were 
often so small that the practice virtually died 
out 

1828. (g. Geo. iv., ch. 42). An Act was 
passed ‘to abolished Church Briefs, and to 
provide for the better collection and applica- 
tion of voluntary contributions for the purpose 
of enlarging and building churches and 
chapels.” 

For some time previous to this, “ Church 
Briefs” and “ Fire Briefs” had been seperated, 
Dissenting chapels receiving o7/y the latter, 
the former appealing to churchmen exclu- 
sively. 

The Act, while abolishing the system in its 
entirety, retained power to the Dinigtaries of 
the church to use it, and I am informed that 
“Briefs” were read in the Parish Church of 
Portsmouth, until a comparatively recent 
date 

A considerable portion of the monies raised 
was swallowed up in expenses and fees, whilst 
the time taken up in the collection, was often 
so great that efforts were made to form funds 
to relieve sufferers without waiting for the 
more tedious process. ‘This is undoubtedly the 
origin of the present system of Fire and Life 
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Insurance. There were until recently if not 
still existing, numbers of so called “ Friendly 
Societies,” principally located in Lancashire 
and the West Riding of Yorkshire, bearing 
the title of ‘Funeral Briefs.” One is re- 
ferred to by the Commissioners of Friendly 
Societies as existing at Saltaire, near Leeds, 
in 1874, in which no funds were held in hand, 
and no balance sheet was produced ; but a 
collection on a certain scale was made on the 
death of any member. Like many other de- 
funct systems, “ Briefs” have played a grand 
part in their day, immense sums have been 
raised when a good call was made. Probably 
the largest one known, was for the benefit of 
the Protestants who fled from France after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, by 
Louis XIV., when the amount raised was 
463,713 28. 3d., the fund being afterwards 
increased by other means to £200,000. In 
comparison with this we may take the Brief 
for the repair of Wrackwardine Church in 
1818, the total amount raised being jive 
shillings. 

A Parlamentary return in 1819, gives 
#106 as the amount handed over out of 
4424 collected for the sufferers by a calamity 
at Widdiford Brook, the remainder being 
swallowed up in expenses. 

I have already noted the separation of 
Pohurchwepricis ands“ Fire Briefs:” It is 
not until the year 1704, that and mention is 
made of their issue to Dissenters. No doubt 
the Act of Anne caused it to be general, as 
the High Street record commences June to, 
1707, when a collection was made “ for Shire- 
Lane in Middlesex,’ when “Mr. Simon 
Browne,” minister of the Dissenting “ Congre- 
gation called Presbyterian,” received from his 
people 43 19s. 6d. The total amount raised 
on Briefs in the first four years was £67 
16s. gd. Some of the records are very in- 
teresting :— 


November 5, 17¢9.—For Poor Palatinates, £13 Ios. 
an 4, 1710.—For Rotherluth Wall, £1 as. 


October 1, 1711.—For St. Helen’s Church, in the 
Isie of Wight, 7s. 


A Buttress of the old church which was 
then replaced still remains, the sea having 
washed the back away. Visitors to the Island 
may have noticed it at the mouth of Brading 
Harbour. 


May 28, 1717.—For Reformed Episcopal Churches 
in Great Poland, £1 2s. 
»» 12, 1730.—For Protestants of Copenhagen, 
LS 19s. 7 
November 27, 1758.—For Repairing Brighthelmstone 
Fortifications, £1 gs. 2d. 
June 20, 1762.—For Building a Protestant Church 
at Saarsbruck, in Germany, 
#1 38. 6d. 
June 12, 1763.—For Colleges in America, £4 6s. 1d. 
May 18th, 1768.—For the Vaudois Protestants in the 
Valleys of Piedmont, in Savoy, 7s. 
Local interest is found in the following :— 


September 29, 1713.—The summe of three shillings 


on a Brief for St. Clement 
Church, in Hastings, in the County 
of Sussex. 


May 8, 1714.—Three Shillings and Sixpence on a 
Brief for the Church of St. John 
Baptiste, Southover, near Lewis, 
in Sussex. 


I only found onze Brief, on which nothing 
was raised, but in the records of the proceed- 
ings of the monthly meetings of the Society 
of Friends, held at Exeter, 1729, it is re- 
marked: “ Two Briefs for building or. re- 
building two steeple-houses (churches) being 
offered to this meeting, they are returned with 
‘Nothing collected ’ writ on them,” 

From the memoranda of Mr. Walker, 
before mentioned, I take these two :— 


Collect. Aug. 9 tow’s ye repara’on of ye Parish Church 
of Portsmouth, in ye Cou’ty of 
South-hamp-ton, 4s. 2d. 

Collect. March i2 for loss by fire at Havant, in 
South-a’pto,shire, 6s., ob. 


On the authority of Motes and Queries, 
pp- 334, it is stated “there is a brief-book of 
the old dissenting congregation at /ramling- 
ham, in Suffolk (in the custody of the 
minister),” which I judge from the description 
is similar to the Portsmouth book. 

As many of our chapels are old Presby- 
terian or Baptist foundations, doubtless there 
are other records besides those I have men- 
tioned, and I feel I cannot do better than 
conclude with the preface of Mr. Walford’s 
little book, “To readers who occasionally 
find relaxation in the bye paths of history, 
the subject here treated of may perchance 
open new considerations, and lead on to 
further investigations.” 


W. TARRING. 


go 
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Miss dane Ashby. 
MM”: Jane Ashby occupies a place in the 


history of Unitarianism in Sussex, 

which could not well be filled by any 
other lady. Though only converted to Liberal 
Christianity late in life, she fully made up for 
her tardy recognition of our views, by the 
immense amount of work she did when once 
she had cast in her lot with our religious body. 
Her indomitable energy and her remarkable 
firmness of mind, made her a valuable ally 
and a worthy addition to the ranks in which 
so many noble soldiers have fought. Her 
labours in the cause of national progress and 
individual liberty, were unceasing, and in the 
great educational and anti-slavery movements 
of our time, she took a specially deep in- 
terest. Miss Ashby held a leading part in 
agitating against the administration of oaths 
in civil cases, and ran the risk of imprison- 
ment herself for refusing on one occasion, to 
be sworn as a witness in a lawsuit in which 
she was concerned. She also engaged largely 
in Sunday School work, and wrote a series of 
poems entitled “Mornings with Jesus,” for 
children, which was published in The Sunday 
School Penny Magazine, the organ of the 
Manchester District Unitarian Sunday School 
Association. These poetical contributions 
were afterwards printed in a small volume, 
which I believe is now out of print. She 
is the author, too, of some exceedingly useful 
“Dialogues on Evangelical Christianity,” 
which were first issued to the public, in Jersey. 
Her interest in the anti-slavery movement of 
our day, was as I have said exceptionally 
keen, and she watched with growing zeal and 
energy, the great emanicaption struggle which 
took place in the United States of North 
America. She took, indeed, such a personal 
concern in that glorious contest for the rights 
of common humanity, that she frequently 
contributed both articles and poems to the 
Abolitionist paper Zhe Liberator, of which 
William Lloyd Garrison, was then Editor. 
Miss Ashby, I may add here, was born in 
1790, and died in 1871, at the ripe age of 
eighty-one years. She resided at different 
periods of her life, at Bessell’s Green and 
Tunbridge Wells in Kent, Hastings and 
Northiam: i In Sussex, and St. Bator sant Jersey. 
She died at Tunbridge Wells and was buried 
in the Free Christian Church, at Bessell’s 
Green, Whilst staying in the Channel Islands 


she once attended a social gathering of Uni- 
tarians in Jersey, and was one of those who 
spoke during the course of the proceedings. 
She had to address herself to the sentiment : 
‘Prove all things, hold fast that which is 
good,” and in the progress of her remarks, 
gave an exceedingly interesting account of 
her conversion to Unitarianism. ‘ From my 
childhood,” she said, “I was distressed with 
doubts as to whether the Trinitarian doctrines 
were really founded on the teachings of Christ 
and his Apostles; but like a dutiful daughter 
of the State Church; I tried heartily to see in 
the Scriptures only what she bade me see, 
and.I strove resolutely to stifle my continually 
returning doubts. Like many, I had been 
told that Unitarians held unchristian doctrines ; 
and I feared to look into their books, lest my 
wavering faith in Trinitarianism should be 
overthrown. Accident threw in my way the 
works of Priestley, and some other Unitarian 
writers. I ventured to read them; and to 
my surprise I found nothing contrary to Scrip- 
ture; no forced misinterpretations of the 
teachings of Christ, or disrespectful mention 
of him; no low, unworthy ideas of God. I 
then began a diligent study of the New Testa- 
ment. I twice read it from begining to end, 
making notes as I read, and copying every 
name and title give to Jesus; by God, by 
himself, by his Apostles, by the Evangelists, 
and the Prophets of the Old Testament 
quoted in them, by his friends and _ his 
enemies, either before or after his death ; and 
nowhere did I find our Lord cailed God the 
Son; nor did I find any words which could 
be fairly thus interpreted, if taken with what 
goes before or what follows them. The 
equivocal sentences occur only in a few 
places, and are acknowledged by candid and 
Jearned Trinitarians to be incorrectly trans- 
lated. I found that Christ’s sermon on the 
mount, that his mcdel prayer, that all other 
discourses, that the discourses of Peter and 
Paul, as given in the Acts, were all Unitarian, 
and that every Epistle of each Apostle was 
Unitarian also. Inshort, I found that Christ, 
my Lord and Master, was a Unitarian, and 
taught strict Unitarianism. This conviction 
was the result of many months of anxious 
thought and attentive reading (but nothing 
worth having can be acquired without labour, 
eral or bodily); and I now bless the 
hour when I felt I'could love with my whole 
heart my God and Father, because I had no 
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painful doubts of his perfect justice and 
benevolence—when I felt I could reverence 
my human Lord and Master, because every 
shade of equivocation and mystery was now 
removed from his teaching, and I saw his 
character in its clear truth and entire honesty. 
I bless the time when I resolved to leave a 
church whose prayers, addressed sometimes 
to one, sometimes to another, and sometimes 
to all the persons of the Trinity, distract the 
attention of the worshippers ; whose services 
are wearisome from their repetitions; and 
where I feared to depend by depriving one or 
other of the Trinity by withholding the due 
homage. Now Sunday is to mea holy day, 
and the church where I join my brethren in 
the worship of God our Father, through 
Christ, is a holy place. The name of Uni- 
tarian is sacred to me, as the distinctive ap- 
pellation of many who love and fear God 
rather than man. Few in number as we yet 
are, let us remember that Unitarian Chris- 
tianity began with one man—our Lord and 
only Master, Jesus the Christ. Let us not 
forget that the true knowledge of the one 
God and his Christ must one day overspread 
this lovely island, even as the blue waves 
cover the deeps of its surrounding ocean; 
and let each one of us sirive earnestly to 
hasten this happy, this glorious time. Let 
each be a missionary of our Lord, showing 
by our lives that his religion will endure the 
wear and tear of every day trials. How 
glorious are the attempts to hasten. that 
blessed time, when the stupendous fabric of 
‘Trinitarianism, with its cumbrous forms of 
ceremonial worship, and the cold ice-palace 
of Atheism, shall be buried with the ‘ wood, 
hay, stubble’ of Judaism, Mahomeddanism, 
and Idolatry ; and when the whole human 
race shall ‘worship in spirit and in truth,’ 
that one great and good Spirit of the whole 
universe, God the Father, even as our dwelling 
place, his earth, rejoices in the beams of its 
one resplendent sun.” I need not say how 
cordially we endorse the spirit of these excel- 
lent observations, which are alike beautiful 


and profound. 
Bok: 


‘Or 


‘THOUGHTS ON THE FourtTH GosPEL.”—The 
Rey. Charles Hargrove contributes the first of a 
series of “* Thoughts on the Fourth Gospel” to the 
September number of Zhe Christian Reformer. 


CHURCH NEWS. 


ASHFORD. 


Population, 12,500; Place of Worship, the Uni- 
tarian Christian Church, Hempsted Street ; Founded, 
1875 ; Seating accommodation, 400 ; Congregation, 
55 to 60; Minister, the Rev. A. J. Marchant, 4, 
Clarendon Villas, Hythe Road; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Mr. W. G. Murrell, 8, East Street ; Com- 
mittee, Messrs. Burden, Gibbs, Harrison, Jordan, 
Kew, Piper, Rawlinson, and Wood ; Sunday service, 
6.30 p.m. ; Hymns, Dr. Martineau’s ; Prayers, the 
Common Prayer for Christian Worship; Church 
work—School on Sundays at 11.0 a.m. and 3.0p.m., 
entertainment on Mondays during the winter, cottage 
meeting on Wednesdays, choir practice on Thursdays. 


Our work at Ashford has been faithfully 
carried on during the past two months, and 
the services have been fairly well attended. 
We have lost, by death, Mr. J. Law, our 
respected chapel-keeper, who was a zealous 
adherent to our cause. Shortly before his 
decease, a member of the denomination called 
the Plymouth Brethren sought his bedside 
with the hope that he might be induced to 
accept his views. In reply to the inquiries of 
his visitor, the sufferer bore excellent testimony 
in favour of our principles, and assured his 
interrogator of the confidence and happiness 
they afforded him in the prospect of the 
change that was coming upon him. Our 
Sunday scholars had their annual treat on 
Wednesday, August 24th. They were con- 
veyed by train to Sandgate, where they spent 
a very enjoyable day. We had a special 
service on Sunday, August 28th, in connec- 
tion with our anniversary, which was to be 
followed in a few days by a public meeting, 
particulars of which will be given in our next 
issue. 


BATTLE. 


Population, 3,500; Place of Worship, Christ (Uni- 
tarian) Church, Mount Street; Founded, 1780; 
Seating accommodation, 320; Congregation, 20 to 
30; Preachers, students of Manchester New College 
on the first Sunday in every month, and local and 
Hastings laymen ; Secretary, Mr. Lewis J. Burgess, 
65, High Street ; Treasurer, Miss Ann Burgess, 74, 
High Street ; Sunday service, 7.0 p.m. ; Hymns, 
Dr. Martineau’s. 


The Sunday services here have been con- 
ducted throughout the past two months as 
usual by Battle and Hastings friends, and 
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they have been on the whole pretty well at- 
tended. On several occasions visitors from 
Hastings and other places were present, On 
July- 17th, and> August 14th, Mr. W. J. 
Edwards occupied the pulpit, and on July 
24th Mr. Alfred Miles officiated. Mr. W. 
Edwards preached on July 31st, Mr. H. G. 
Proctor on August 7th, and Mr. T. W. 
Kenward on August 21st. The remaining 
Sundays have been taken by other friends. 
We have had no visits, however, from the 
Students of Manchester New College during 
the last two months, on account of the 
summer vacation, which takes place every 
year about July and August. The church 
choir, we are glad to say, owing to the efforts 
of a lady who has been staying at Battle for 
a short time, has been a good deal stronger 
lately with consequent improvement in the 
choral portion of the services. 


BRIGHTON. 


Population, 137,700 ; Place of Worship, the Free 
Christian Church, New Road, near the Pavilion Gar- 
dens ; Founded, 1824; Seating accommodation, 350; 
Congregation, morning 80 to 120, and evening 100 to 
150; Minister, the Rev. Alfred Hood, 14, Charlotte 
Street, Marine Parade; Secretary, Mr. W. Slatter ; 
Treasurer, Mr. J. Saunders; Cammittee, the Rev. 
T. R. Dobson, and Messrs. E. G. Brown, W. Burgess, 
F, Hilton, J. A. Kemp, G. E. F. Thompson, J. T. 
Verrall, H. Ward, W. Wilmshurst, and F. T. Wilson ; 
Sunday services, 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. ; Hymns, Dr. 
Martineau’s; Prayers, Ten Services peculiar to the 
congregation ; Church work—Sunday School, Dorcas 
Society, Bible Class, Library, Benevolent Society, 
Monthly Social Meetings during the winter. 


We have nothing special to record in con- 
nection with the Brighton Church in this issue 
of our journal. The Rev. Alfred Hood has 
conducted most of the services on Sundays, 
but on one or two occasions other ministers 
have occupied the pulpit. On July 24th, for 
instance, the pastor went to Lewes to preach 
the anniversary sermons of the Sunday 
School belonging to the Unitarian Church in 
that town, and then the Rev. C. D. Badland 
took Mr. Hood’s place at Brighton. On 
August 7th and 14th, the Rev. William Birks, 
formerly of Portsmouth, delivered the dis- 
courses, and on August 21st the Rev. George 
Richard Lyttle, of the Home Missionary 
Board, conducted the services, whilst the 
pastor was enjoying a well-earned holiday in 
another part of the country. Several of the 


Brighton friends visited Ditchling on Sunday, 
July 3rd, and attended the anniversary meet- 
ings of our old chapel there, which took 
place on that day. On Friday, July 22nd, 
the Sunday School carried out one of its 
annual outings, the party going to the Chinese 
Gardens, at Hurstpierpoint. There were 
about 60 children and 30 adults, and the day 
being fine, everything passed off exceedingly 
well, and the whole company spent a happy 
and delightful time together. The ladies of 
the congregation have not, we are glad to 
say, been idle ali the summer, but have been 
busy preparing for a sale of work which they 
propose to hold in November next. The 
funds which they hope to raise by their pro- 
ject are to be devoted to wiping off the debt 
on the organ, and to meeting the cost of 
cleaning and decorating the interior of the 
chapel. The ladies taking an active interest 
in the affair are Mrs. Hood, Mrs. Boys, Mrs. 
Dobson, Mrs. Hilton, Mrs. Lake, Mrs. 
Newberry, Mrs. Wilson, and Miss Harvey. 
An advertisement amongst our business 
announcements gives a few other particulars. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that we wish 
the enterprise the most unqualified success. 


CANTERBURY. 


Population, 24,000 ; Place of Worship, the Unitarian 
General Baptist Church, Blackfriars ; Seating accom- 
modation, 150; Congregation, 20 to 25; Minister, the 
Rey. A. J. Marchant, 4, Clarendon Villas, Hythe 
Road, Ashford; Secretary, Mr. George Brothers, 
Vernon House, Old Dover Road; Sunday service, 
10.45 a.m.; Hymns, Dr. Martineau’s. 


The work in this town is going on as usual. 
The Rey. A. J. Marchant has conducted all 
the services. The attendance has been 
somewhat fluctuating during the past two 
months, but while some of our regular atten- 
dants have been absent for their holidays, we 
have had the pleasure of visits from Mrs. 
Smith and Mr. J. T. Ellerbeck, of Liverpool, 
and from Mr. T. Reed, of Hampstead. 


DITCHEING: 


Population, 1,300; Place of Worship, the Free 
Christian Church, New Chapel Path, East End Lane; 
Founded, about 1740 ; Seating accommodation, 150 ; 
Congregation, 20 to 30; Preachers, students from 
Manchester New College on the first and third 
Sundays in every month, and local laymen ; Secretary, 
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Mr. William Kensett, North Road; Treasurer and 
Collector, Mr. J. Turner, Newland Farm; Com- 
mittee, Messrs. H. Turner and James Brooker, Miss 
Ellen Turner and Miss Fanny Rowland; Sunday 
Dr. 


service, 11.15 a.m. ; Hymns, Martineau’s ; 
Church work—Bible and Tract Society, Public 
Library. 


On Sunday, July 3rd, the anniversary ser- 
vices in connection with the Free Christian 
Church at Ditchling were satisfactorily carried 
This day is proverbially hot, and it 
kept up its reputation very well on this occa- 
sion. Probably the intense heat will account 
for the gathering not being quite so large as 
on some former occasions. The congrega- 
tions of Brighton, Lewes, and Horsham were 
well represented, and many old standing 
friends to the cause, scattered up and down 
the county, were present. The preacher for 
the day was the Rev. Copeland Bowie, of 
Stamford Street Chapel, London. His ser- 
mon in the morning was based on the words, 
“Hight the good fight of Faith,” and in the 
course of his remarks he drew attention ‘to 
those points which justify Unitarians in re- 
maining distinct from other churches, and 
which ought to animate them in keeping their 
small congregations together, although the 
prospect sometimes seemed despairing. He 
also dwelt on the necessity of possessing a 
deep Christian faith in God. A tea was pro- 
vided in the building in the afternoon, to 
which ample justice was done by those who 
partook of the repast. The day was brought 
to a close by a quiet, earnest, helpful evening 
service, with excellent music, and with a ser- 
mon so simple and yet so lofty and inspiring 
that it cannot have failed to have produced a 
deep impression on the congregation. It was 
founded on the words, so full of meaning, 
“In Him was life, and His //e was the light 
of men.” We have no other news of this 


church to announce, but we are glad that the 


anniversary was such a pleasant event this 
year. 


HASTINGS. 


Population, 56,000 ; Place of Worship, the Unitarian 
Christian Church, South Terrace; Founded, 1867 ; 
Seating accommodation, 250; Congregation, 50 to 
60; Minister, the Rev. J. Clayton Williams, 19, Mann 
Street; Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. T. W. Kenward, 
87, London Road, St. Leonards ; Committee, Messrs. 
C. J..G. Eiloart, A. W. Elliott, J. Martin, A. Miles, 
and J. Barr, Miss Cotton, Miss S, Ballard, and Mrs, 


L. Anthony ; Sunday services, 11 a.m. and 6.30 p.m}; 
Hymns, Dr. Martineau’s; Prayers, the Ten Services ; 
Church work—Choir Practice on Wednesdays, Mutual 
Improvement Society meeting on Thursdays during 
the winter, Library of over 300 volumes open after 
every Sunday morning Service. 


The Hastings Church presents us with a 
pretty mixed assortment of news for July and 
August. The Rev. J. C. Williams has, of 
course, conducted most of the Sunday services, 
but as he enjoyed a holiday down in the centre 
of England in the latter month, we have had 
one or two fresh, if not exactly new faces, in 
the pulpit. Our pastor has given us several 
excellentsermons. On July roth, he preached 
in the morning about “ Advantage and Pros- 
perity,” and on July 17th, he discoursed in 
the morning respecting “The Gospel of the 
World,” and in the evening spoke “A Few 
words about Immortality.” His subject on 
the morning of July 24th, was “Jehovah’s 
Lamp,” and in the evening of the same day, 
by way of a change, a service of song was 
carried out by the choir, of which the illustrious 
Joseph Priestley was the subject. On August 
21st and 28th, we had some especially good 
homilies. ‘The Resurrection of Lazarus,” 
and “* Human Brotherhood a Law of Nature,” 
were very enjoyable discourses, and “The 
Worship of God,” and “Christianity an In- 
timation of Progress,” were also well worth 
listening to. On July 31st, we expected Mr. 
James Epps, of the well-known firm of Messrs. 
Epps and Corapany, to address us, but being 
unable to get away, his place was supplied by 
Mr. Walter H. Burgess, of Crawley, On 
August 7th and 14th, the Rev. R. D. Burr, 
of Duxbury, Massachusetts, who has recently 
been doing duty at the Essex Chapel, Notting 
Hill, conducted the services, and favoured us 
with exceedingly practical sermons. ‘ Have 
Faith in God,” and “Setting the Face Stead- 


| fast for Jerusalem,” were two of his best 


subjects. The attendances have on the whole 
been good, but at the same time not very 
satisfactory. One of our visitors during 
August was the Rev. C. Maurice Davies, D.D., 
the author of ‘‘ Unorthodox London,” “ Mystic 
London,” ‘ Hetercdox London,” “ Orthodox 
London,” and other popular books, who is at 
present engaged in writing a series of articles 
on *‘ Ecclesiastical Hastings,” for Zhe Sussex 
Daily News. On Sunday, August 7th, he at- 
tended the evening service, and heard Mr. 
Burr preach, and in writing about him in the 
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articles referred to, he observed: ‘I was 
greatly struck with his sermon, which was a 
sort of homiletic moral essay, quite free from 
doctrinal specialities. It was based on the 
text, ‘Take, therefore, no thought for the 
morrow,’ and was a very earnest disclaimer 
of ‘lazy religion, being delivered in a clear 
incisive style, which made every sentence 
tell.” On August 21st, Dr. Davies was again 
present in the evening, and listened to Mr. 
Williams’s discourse on the history of the 
raising of Lazarus. “ His sermon” says the 
visitor, in the sketches before mentioned, 
“. . . was announced as a controversial 
one, and consisted simply in a flat denial of 
the credibility of the story. This was an 
example of destructive criticism, indeed, re- 
minding one of the method adopted by Mr. 
Voysey previous to his secession from the 
ministry of the Church of England. He 
would read a story—for example, that of 
Balaam and his ass—as prescribed in the 
lectionary—and then, proceeding to the 
pulpit, would say, ‘ My brethren, I hope you 
don't believe one word of that myth,’ and he 
sent around his sentiments during the next 
week in that appropriately named publica: 
tion, Zhe Sling and The Stone. So it was 
with Mr. Williams. He slung stones all 
round that evening—at Elisha, at St. Peter, 
and at One greater than either—One whose 
infinite human sympathy he acknowledged, 
though he denied the Divinity. My mission 
is, I am thankful to say, not critical; but 
personally I preferred the homiletic essay of 
the gentleman from America to Mr. Williams’s 
more erudite, but also more sectarian, dis- 
course.” During July and August, several 
of our younger friends have assisted in carry- 
ing on the services at the Battle and Northiam 
churches, and have no doubt benefitted them- 
selves by their ministrations. The South 
Terrace Mutual Improvement Society, which 
holds its meetings weekly during the winter 
months in the church, went for an outing to 
Pevensey on Wednesday, July 2oth.. The 
party left Hastings by train soon after mid- 
day, amongst those present being the Rev. J. 
Clayton Williams, Mr. Alfred Miles, Mr. G. 


E. Frisby, Miss Freeman, Miss Bennett, Miss |. 


A. WBennet} Mr. 6G. Saxby, Mr. 1. sw. 
Kenward, Mr. H. Sadler, Miss Pike, Miss 
Balkham, Miss Dunk, Mr. E. Balkham, Mr. 
H. G. Proctor, Miss Fisher, Miss Miles, and 
otners.. Mr. C. J. G. Eiloart, Miss B. Eiloart, 


and Mr, Thomas Gasson, of Rye, joined the 
company later in the day. The pleasure- 
seekers stayed at “The Floral Retreat” of 
Messrs. F. and D. Dann, where ample facili- 
ties for enjoyment were available. Besides 
the extensive range of glass fruit and flower 
houses, over which many were obligingly 
shown, there were the open plots and lawns, 
and the large pond. The lawns provided 
opportunities for lawn tennis and croquet, 
and such games as “ rounders,” double tag, 
&c., &c., whilst the water furnished facilities 
for fishing and rowing. ‘The former was not 
piscatorially productive, but the latter afforded 
immense amusement, chiefly through an oc- 
currence which, to one member of the party, 
was of a somewhat melancholy nature. An 
involuntary baptism is at all times to be 
avoided, and an unexpected immersion into 
a muddy lake is, presumably, by no means 
a pleasant event. This, unfortunately, befell 
one of the company, whose aqueous discom- 
fiture was the source of unbounded merriment 
amongst the unfeeling spectators. A fairly 
good tea was laid out on the lawn and exten- 
sively discussed, for an early dinner had 
given everybody a capital appetite. The re- 
past having been brought to a conclusion, 
the games, &c., were resumed by most of the 
party. Some, however, wandered down into 
the village, which seems every year to lose 
more of its ancient aspect, and, of course, 
visited the ruins of the Roman Camp and the 
Norman Castle. The proceedings were 
brought to a close by dancing on the grass, 
the music being supplied by a cornet and a 
violin. A late train conveyed the company 
safely back to Hastings, and those who had 
spent such a comfortable afternoon and 
evening together separated to their respective 
homes, tired and stiff with those exertions 
which invariably attend a day of holiday- 
making. The Society will soon resume its 
meetings in the chapel, and we can then hope 
for renewed pleasure and instruction from its 
various members. 


HORSHAM. 


Population, 10,500; Place of Worship, the Free 
Christian Church, Worthing Road ; Founded, 1720; 
Seating accommodation, 150; Congregation, 60 to 
90 ; Minister, the Rev. John Taylor, Fernside House, 
North Parade ; Secretary, Mr. S. Price, West Street ; 
Treasurer, Mr. H. Nash; Deacons, Messrs. James 
Kensett, and S. Burgess; Committee, Messrs. W. 
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Nash, W. Kensett, D. M. G. Price, G. W. Bradford, 
and J. Cheale, Mrs. Rowland, Miss Rowland, and 
Miss Hazelden ; Sunday setvices, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
p-m.; Hymns, Dr. Martineaw’s; Church work— 
School on Sundays both morning aud afternoon, 
Library of over 3,000 volumes, open on Wednesdays 
from 2 to 3.15 and from 7.30 to 9 p.m. 


We should have had an uneventful two 
months but for a sad circumstance which has 
deprived us of an esteemed -and beloved 
member of our congregation, Mrs. Henry 
Agate, who died on Sunday, the zrst August. 
Mrs. Agate was the youngest daughter of 
the late Rev. Robert Ashdowne, for 30 years 
minister in our church. When young, she 
married Mr. Henry Agate, a gentleman who 
took a very active part in our congregational 
work, for some time filling the post of. secre- 
tary. His health failing, he went on to the 
Continent where he died, leaving two sons to 
the care of his young wife. ‘The Rev. Dendy 
Agate, of Manchester, is the younger of these 
two children. For a few weeks previous to 
her death she had been ailing, but her friends 
did not anticipate such a painfully sudden 
termination to her sufferings. On the evening 
of the zoth, she retired to rest in the usual 
manner, and expired during the night, ap- 
parently without a struggle. The tidings of 
her decease were not communicated to the 
congregation, till after morning service, when 
they caused painful consternation. The 
funeral took place on Thursday, the 25th, 
when a numerous gathering of friends as- 
sembled to "pay a last tribute of respect to 
her memory. The Rev. J. Taylor, in his ad- 
dress, stated that the deceased lady was the 
last habitual representative of a family which 
had been connected with that place of wor- 
ship for 167 years. The coffin was almost 
hidden under wreaths and beautiful flowers, 
contributed by various friends and members 
of the congregation. Her remains were laid 
to rest in the grave-yard, where so many of 
her family have been interred. Owing to 
this occurrence, it was decided to postpone 
the Sunday school treat, which would other- 
wise have taken place on the 25th. Choir 
practice, which had not been indulged in 
during the summer months in face of the 
fascination of the fine long evenings, has 
again been resumed, with an accession of 
strength from votaries of the musical art. 
During the two Sundays of Mr. Taylor's 
absence on his summer holiday, his pulpit 


was occupied by the Rev. Frederick Summers, 
of the George’s Row Domestic Mission, 
London, and the Rev. Henry Webb Ellis, of 
Guildford, the discourses of the former being 
of an extemporary character. 


LEWES. 


Population, 11,500 ; Place of Worship, the West- 
gate Unitarian Chapel, High Street ; Founded, 1687, 
Seating accommodation, 300 ; Congregation, 50 to 60 ; 
Minister, the Rev. Charles Davis Badland, M.A., 11, 
St. Ann’s Crescent ; Secretary, Mr. Joseph Shelley, 
72, High Street; Sunday services, 11 a.m. and 6.30 
p-m. ; Hymns, Dr. Martineaw’s; Prayers, the ‘Tea 
Services; Church work—Sunday School, Library, 
Children’s Singing Class, Sewing Meeting. 


We have nothing to record in connection 
with the Westgate Chapel beyond the fact 
that the regular services have been carried 
out without interruption, and that on Sunday, 
July 24th, the anniversary services of the 
Sunday School connected with the church 
were conducted by the Rev. Alfred Hood, of 
Brighton. On that day some excellent ser- 
mons were preached by Mr. Hood, whilst the 
scholars sang some special hymns selected 
for the occasion. Collections were taken in 
aid of the funds of the school, The Rev. 
C. D. Badland went to Brighton on the same 
Sunday, in order to take Mr. Hood’s place in 
his own pulpit. 


NORTHIAM. 


Population, 1,300 $ Place of Worship, the Unitarian 
General Baptist Church, Hermon Hill; Founded, 
1795 ; Seating accommodation, 150 ; Congregation, 
49 to-50; Preachers, Laymen from Hastings and 
Rye; Sunday service, 6.30 p.m. 3; Hymns, Dr, 
Martineauw’s. 


Since our last issue, the little chapel at 
this place has celebrated the first anniversary 
of its last re-opening, and the service on that 
day—Sunday, July 24th—was heartily carried 
out, because it was felt the important step we 
took last summer in recommencing public 
worship in this picturesque sanctuary had 
been more than justified by the success which 
has attended our efforts since that period. 
The Rev. Henry Ierson, of London, the 
Secretary of the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, preached the sermon, and 
delivered a most eloquent discourse to a large 
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congregation, his remarks being listened to 
with the greater interest, from the fact that he 
was the gentleman who conducted the re- 
opening gatherings. ‘The remaining Sundays 
during the last two months have been occu- 
pied by laymen, as usual, from Hastings and 
Rye, for up to the present we have had no 
help from Battle since the departure of Mr. 
W. H. Burgess from that place. On July 
roth, and August 28th, Mr. Alfred Miles 
officiated in the pulpit, and Mr. T. W. 
Kenward took a service on July 31st. Mr. 
H. G. Proctor visited the village on July r7th, 
whilst Mr. Thomas Gasson conducted the 
meeting on August 7th, and Mr.-H. T. 
Proctor on August 21st. Other gentlemen 
have also assisted in this useful and pleasant 
labour, and as on an average there has been 
an attendance at each gathering of about 50 
persons, the services have been far from dis- 
appointing. Those laymen who have come 
out from Hastings and St. Leonards have 
again to record their best thanks for the kind 
hospitality which has been extended to them 
by the Northiam friends. They have in- 
variably been cordially received by Mr. 
Stephen Rootes, Mr. Alfred Comport, Mr. 
William Comport, Mr. J. W. Archer, Mr. 
Sivyer Rootes, and other members of the 
church, who have by their generosity and 
liberality made the trips to the village pleasant 
visits rather than an onerous duty. We are 
glad to be able to state that the formation of 
a Committee to conduct the affairs of the 
chapel may now be looked for at an early 
date, and when that desirable event takes 
place, we may expect to see the church 
governed by a properly elected body of re- 
presentative members of the communion. 
We glance forward without fear now to the 
success of the Unitarian cause in Northiam 
during the coming years. 


TENTERDEN. 


Population, 3,600; Place of Worship, the Unitarian 
Presbyterian Church, Ashford Road ; Founded, before 
1700; Seating accommodation, 220; Congregation, 
IIo to 120; Minister, the Rev. Robert Cooper Dendy, 
Chapel House, Ashford Road; Secretary, Mr. ike 
Munn Mace, Belle Vue House, East Cross ; Treasurer, 
Mr. J. E. Mace, Ashford Road; Sunday services, 
Ir a.m. and 6.30 p.m. 3; Hymns, Dr. Martineau’s; 
Prayers, the Ten Services; Church work—Sunday 
School. : 


There is not much to report respecting our 


proceedings at the Tenterden Church, during 
July and August. The Rev. R. C. Dendy 
has taken most of the services, although to- 
wards the end of the second month he left 
Kent for North Wales, where he is no doubt 
enjoying a delightful and well-earned holi-day. 
The Sunday School anniversary sermons this 
year were preached on Sunday, July 17th, 
by the Rev. W. M. Ainsworth, of Brixton. 
There were capital congregations present, and 
the services were much enjoyed by all who 
participated in them. The children had one 
of their annual excursious a week or two be- 
fore that date, going on Monday, July 4th, 
to Hastings, where, favoured with fine weather, 
they spent a most pleasurable time. A picnic 
was also organised for Wednesday, July 13th, 
which many joined, and which proved a very 
successful venture. The church at present 
is endeavouring to get up a concert, which it 
is proposed shortly to carry out, and the re- 
sult of which it is to be sincerely hoped will 
amply reward the efforts of its promoters. 
Of course one or two fresh preachers have 
been secured for the pulpit during Mr. Dendy’s 
absence from home, and of these the Rev. 
Henry Webb Ellis, of Guildford, was 
announced to preach on Sunday, September 
4th, and the Rev. Henry Ierson, of London, 
on Sunday, September 18th. 
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